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be dispensed with, but he everywhere lays 
great stress upon the importance of the 
" feigning." " Egli S pura poesia tutto quello 
che sotto velame componiamo, e straniera- 
mente si ricerca, e narra " (' Geneal.,' fol. 232). 
His formal definition of poetry is as fol- 
lows : 

"La Poesia dagli ignoranti, e negligenti lasci- 
ata, erefiutata, 6 uncertoferuore di scriuere, o 
direastrattamente e stranieramente quello che 
haverai trouato, ilquale derivando dal seno 
d'Iddio, a poche menti (come penso) nella 
creatione e conceduto. La onde, perche e 
mirabile, sempre i poeti furono rarissimi. Gli 
effetti di questo feruore sono sublimi, come 
sarebbe condurre la menfe nel desiderio del 
dire, maginarsi rare, e non piu udite inuent- 
ioni, le imaginate con certo ordine distendere, 
ornar le composte con una certa inusitata 
testura di parole, et sentenze, e sotto velame 
di favole appropriato nascondere la verita. 
Oltre cid se la inventione richiede, armar regi, 
condurli in guerra, mandar fuori armate in 
mare, descrivere il Cielo, la terra, e'l mare, 
ornar le vergini di ghirlande, e fiori, desig- 
nare gli atti de gl' huomini secondo le qua- 
lita, suegliare i sonnolenti, inanimare i pusil- 
lanimi, raffrenare i temerari, convincere i 
nocenti, inalzare i famosi con merite lodi, e 
molte altre cose simili " (' Geneal.' fol, 231). 

A comparison of the two essays with refer- 
ence to the minor similarities of language and 
expression would be aside from the purpose of 
the present examination. A few resemblances 
of this sort may be cited, however, as an evi- 
dence that Sidney had read the ' De Ge- 
nealogia' and consciously or unconsciously 
reproduced its phraseology. 

"As principall challengers step forth the 
morall Philosophers whom me thinketh, I 
see comming towards me with a sullen grav- 
ity, as though they could not abide vice by 
day light, rudely clothed for to witness out- 
wardly their contempt of outward things, 
etc." ('Apol.' p. 30). 

"Lasciano [i Philosophi] venire le loro fac- 
cie roze, per parer vigilanti, caminano con 
gl' occhi chini. . . . Vanno col passo tardo, 
affine Ghe sotto il soverchio peso delle con- 
sideration! sublimi da gli ignoranti siano 
tenuti vacillare. Vestono di un habito ho- 
nesto. . . II loro parlare, h rarissimo e grave, 
ecc." (' Geneal.' fol. 229). 

" Sith the cause why it is not esteemed in 
Englande, is the fault of Poet-apes, not Poets" 
('Apol.' p. 71). 

" Alcuni di questi che si preferiscono a gli 



altri dicono che i poeti son Simie de i Philo- 
sophi" ('Geneal.' fol. 242). 

"Though the inside and strength were 
Philosophy the skinne as it were and beautie, 
depended most of Poetrie " (' Apol.' p. 21). 

" Egli e pazzia credere che i poeti sotto le 
corteccie delle favole, non habiano compreso 
alcuna cosa " (Geneal.' fol. 234). 

" Fallen to be the laughing-stock of Chil- 
dren " (' Apol.' p' 20). 

"Favole per li fanciulli " ('Geneal.' fol. 
226). 

"And with a tale forsooth he commeth 
unto you : with a tale which holdeth children 
from play, and old men from the chimney 
corner. And pretending no more doth in- 
tende the winning of the mind from wicked- 
nesse to vertue : even as the childe is often 
brought to take most wholsom things, by hiding 

them in such other as have a pleasant tast 

So is it in men (most of which are childish in 
the best things, till they bee cradled in their 
graves,) glad they will be to heare the tales of 
Hercules, Achilles, Cyrus, and Apneas" 
(' Apol.' p. 40). 

" Essendo da credere che non pure gli huo- 
mini illustri. . .habiano locato profondissimi 
sensi ne i suoi poemi, ma etiandio non essere 
alcuna cosi pazzarella, vecchiacciulla, d'in- 
torno il foco di casa che di notte vegghiando 
con le fantesche racconti alcuna favola dell' 
orco, o delle fate, e streghe, dalla cui spes- 
sissime volte finta, e recitata sotto ombra de 
le parole riferite non vi senta incluso secondo 
le forze del suo debile intelletto qualche 
sentimento alle volte da ridersi poco, per lo 
quale vuole mettere timore a i picciolini 
fanciulli, overoporgere diletto a le donzelle, 
overo farsi beffe de'vecchi, o almeno mos- 
trare il potere de la fortuna " (' Geneal.' fol. 
235). 

Fred N. Scott. 
University of Michigan. 



FOLK-ETYMOLOGY LN CANADLAN 
FRENCH. 

Many interesting examples of the workings 
of the linguistic instinct in the domain of pop- 
ular etymology and word-transformation 
might be drawn from French-Canadian 
speech. A few of these may be mentioned 
here. 

The term maringouin is applied to the mos- 
quito and related stinging insects : and of this 
name the French-Canadian gamin has wittily 
made malin coin 1 — The dialect of Quebec 

1. Le Naturaliste canadien, xvii, p. 19. 
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has preserved maskinongi, an Algonkin name 
for a species of pike (Esoxestor), a term 
which folk-etymology has determined to be 
masque allongi, in allusion to the elongated 
and ugly head of the fish.* — Another aborig- 
nal fish-name which has found entrance into the 
language of the French-Canadian is manachig- 
an (also Algonkin), given to the bass ; in the 
popular speech this has become m&le achigan, 
as if the signification of the Indian manachigan 
were "male bass. "3 — In Quebec the perch is 
often called la perchaude or perchotte, and 
it is interesting to find M. A. Gerin-Lajoie 
writing the word la perche chaudeA 

According to Abb6 Cuoqs and other au- 
thorities, the word sacacomi or saccacomi, ap- 
plied to the leaves of the Arctostaphylos uva 
ursi, used to mix with tobacco for smoking, 
is a "corruption of the Algonquin word sakako- 
min." Sir John Richardson, 6 however, 
states that it is corrupted from sac a commis, 
which name was given "on account of the 
Hudson's Bay officers carrying it in bags." 
In Franklin's ' Narrative of a Journey to the 
Polar Sea,'7 the following remark is made: 
" It [A. uva ursi] has received the name of 
Sac a commis from the trading clerks carrying 
it in their smoking-bags." Father Petitoi 8 
also has : ' ' Sac a commis. Bruyere dont on, 
fume Ies feuilles." Kalm, Rafinesque, and 
Carver, consider the name to be Indian, and 
in view of the fact that, in 1704, La Hontan9 
speaks of " une feuille d'une odeur agr£- 
able qu'on appelle sagakomi," there seems 
little reason to doubt the American Indian 
parentage of the word ; moreover in the Otch- 
ipiwe' and allied Algonkin dialects cognate 
words are to be found. It seems certain, 
therefore, that sagakomi has, by folk-etymol- 
ogy, been corrupted to sac-a-commis . 

Caniba was the appellation of a tribe of 
Indians of Abenaki stock ; in the mouth of 

2. Cuoq * Lexique de la Langue algonquine ' (1886), p. 194. 

3. Cuoq, ' Lexique de la Langue iroquoise ' (1882), p. 68. 

4. Jean Rivard, Montreal, 1877, p. 95. 

5. Lexique de la Langue iroquoise, p. 171. 

6. 'Arctic Searching Exped.' vol ii, p. 303. 

7. London, 1823 p. 737. Cf. Lewis and Clarke 'Travels 
to the Source of the Missouri River ' (new ed., London, 1817) 
Vol. Hi, p. 8. 

8. ' Dictionnaire Dene'-dindjieV p. 321. 

9. Vol. ii, p. 153. 



the people this readily became cannibale,™ 
though we have no special reason to believe 
that these Indians were anthropophagi. — 
Among the Acadian French the term bara- 
chois is applied to the pond or little lake 
usually found behind the sand-bar formed by 
the action of the waves at the mouths of 
rivers and streams ; the excess of river-water 
making for itself a passage through some 
portion of the sand-bank. M. Faucher de 
Saint-Maurice" thus explains the origin of 
the word: " LMtymologie de ce mot est 
facile a retracer; une barre a cheoir." One 
cannot, however, be certain that this is not a 
"folk-etymology," and one of the suggested 
derivations of abboiteau or abboteau, an Aca- 
dian French word for a sea-dike, a bout d'eau, 
may share the same fate. Another etymology 
for barachois has been put forward by M.J. M. 
Lemoine, 12 who states that the term is applied 
in the Magdalen islands to low marsh land, 
and ventures the derivation bar-ichoue'e. 

Prof. A. M. Elliotts has shown how the 
supposed connection of the French micmac 
('intrigue,' etc.) with Micmac the name of an 
Acadian Algonkin tribe, has contributed to 
give it a wide development of signification. 
— A very curious instance of word-change is 
recorded by Lossing.h It appears that when, 
in 1775, Arnold's men, who were marching 
upon Montreal and Quebec, came out of the 
woods in their colored hunting-shirts, the 
French-Canadian peasants said they were 
vitus en toile. In some way or other the 
word toile was changed to tdle (=sheet-iron), 
and the rumor spread far and wide that the 
invading forces were clad in mail of sheet- 
iron, to which curious mistake, no doubt, 
many exaggerations were added, ere the real 
truth transpired. 

Proper names have always been at the 
mercy of the folk-etymologists, and many 
wonderful transformations have taken place. 
A little fishing-place in Prince Edward Is- 

10. Petitot, • En route pour la Mer Glacialc,' 2e erJ., p . 
3°- 
n. ' De Tribord a B^bord ' (Montreal, 1887), p. 351. _ 

12. ' Explorations of Jonathan Oldbuck,' etc. (Quebec, 
1889), p. 203. 

13. Amer. yourn. of Philology vii, 148-149. 

14. * Fieldbook,' i, 195, Cited in Lemoine, Op. cit., p. 86. 
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land, so Mr.' Lemoine tells us, '5 was called 
in the seventeenth century Racicot, from the 
name of a French gentleman who had some- 
thing to do with it at that early period of the 
island's history. Now the place is known 
as Rustico, no doubt in analogy with a more 
familiar word. — In the Gulf region we find 
Griffon=Gris Fond, Malbaie—Baie des Mo- 
lues. 16 The habitant has a decided penchant 
for canonization, arid there are many saints 
in Quebec for whom no place has yet been 
found in the calendar. In the region of the 
Chaudiere we find Saint Igan and Saint Rous- 
teau, which are merely corruptions of Sarti- 
gan and Sarasteau (Sarosto), place-names- of 
native American origin. '7 In the eastern 
townships 13 we meet with still stranger saints ; 
Stanford has became Saint-Folle, Somerset 
appears as Saint Morisette, and, most curious 
of all, Sainte Ivrognesse has grown up from 
Inverness. In Montreal, it is said, Metcalfe 
street has become Rue Mital, and Mr. Fitz- 
patrick was metamorphosed into M. Filix 
Patry.19 Folk-etymology, too, may have had 
something, to do with the word MalengueuUe, 
which appears as a name of the river Monon- 
gahela*° and with La Cadie, 21 one of the earlier 
spellings of the name E A cadie or Acadia, 
as it certainly had in subsequent years, in 
English, where we find the term Arcadia 
frequently in use. 

These few instances may suffice to show 
what a field there is for the investigator in the 
domain of folk-etymology in French Canada. 

A. F. Chamberlain. 

Clark University. 



chaucer's " truth" in' tottel's 
miscellany: 

It is possible to reclaim at least one of the 
poems published in ' Tottel's Miscellany ' 
under the head of "Uncertain Authors," or, 
as it was expressed originally, "and other," 

15. Op. cit., p. 192. 

16. Les Soirees Canadiennes, 1861, p. 359. 

17. Lemoine. Op. cit., p. 113. 

18. " " " " " Les Soirees canadiennes, 
1866, p. 136. 

19. Les Soirees Canadiennes, 1866 p. 136. 

20. L'Abbe Casgrain. Opuscules (1876), p.96. 

21. So written by De Laet, Lescarbot, etc. ; also found in 
the Charters of Henry IV. 



from its present state of anonymousness. The 
poem entitled "To leade a vertuous and 
honest life" is no other than a somewhat 
mutilated copy of Chaucer's ballad on 
"Truth," which Shirley, MS. T., calls a 
" Balade pzX Chaucier made on his deeth- 
bedde." Mr. Skeat doubts this statement, 
adding that it is " probably a mere bad guess." 
That "Truth" is one of Chaucer's poems is 
sufficiently corroborated by the testimonies of 
Shirley, the scribes of the MSS., and the 
Caxton edition of some of Chaucer's Minor 
Poems. This Caxton edition was printed 
about 1477-8, and the poem is there entitled 
"The good counceyl of Chawcer," possibly 
suggested by the Cambridge (Gg. 4.27) MS. 
title, " Balade de bone conseyl." 

In 'Tottel's Misc.' this poem was printed in 
the first edition, 5 June, 1557, that is, twenty- 
five years after the earliest collected edition 
of Chaucer's works, edited by W. Thynne, 

1532- 

A comparison of the reprint in 'Tottel's 
•Misc.' with any of the texts published by the 
Chaucer Society, at once shows how much the 
poem has been deprived of its antique flavor 
and clearness of expression through succes- 
sive editors. The Chaucerian poem, best 
preserved in Addit. MS. 10,340, reads thus 

(1- 2) : 

Suffise bin owen bing bei it be smal. 

'Tottel's Misc.': 

Suffise to thee thy good though it be small. 

This latter reading agrees with that of the 
Fairfax MS. But 11. 4-6 have suffered most. 
Addit. MS. H.4-6: 

Prees habe envye & wele blent oueral. 
Sauoure no more banne be byhoue schal, 
Reule weel hi self bat ober folk canst reede. 

'Tottle's Misc.' 11. 4-6: 

Praise hath enuy, and weall is blinde in all 
Fauour no more, then thee behoue shall. 
Rede well thy self that others well canst rede. 

The changes from prees ('crowd') to praise, 
and from sauoure ('savour, have a relish for,' 
according to Skeat) to fauour, are ingenious. 
It is not improbable that the last editor has 
(mis)read prees (1. 4) preis, this being both the 
Old French and Middle English form {ox praise. 
The reading "Tempest pe nought," 1. 8, had 
already been changed in the Chaucerian poem 
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